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ALSTR@MERIA TRICOLOR.—THREE-COLORED ALSTRCEMERIA. 


[SEE ENGRAVING, ] 


Tur genus Alstremeria, which consists of a 
sood many species, and some remarkably beautiful 
varieties of South American plants, belonging to 
the lily tribe, which are so very numerous and so 
highly ornamental in that part of the world, is per- 
haps one of the choicest of our introduced and cul- 
tivated flowers. ‘The one which we have selected 
for our figure in the present number, is one of the 
most beautiful, if not the most beautiful of the 
whole. The colors contrast very strikingly with 
each other. The two upper petals are very finely 
omamented with spots of a deep blood-red color, 
which often have a rich yellow ground. With 
proper care it will flower without the protection 
of even a greenhouse. 

It is sometimes known to gardeners by its Chil- 
anname of Flos Martini. In the greenhouse it 
rises to the height of three feet; and is, if its 
tranches are properly arranged, very ornamental 
both in its foliage and its flowers. ‘The leaves are 
smooth and shining, and the petioles, or foot-stalks, 
have a peculiar twist, by which the under surfaces 
are turned upwards. When flowered in the green- 
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house its blossoms are larger, but its colors are 
much paler than when it is flowered in a border. 
When kept in a greenhouse, it should be treated 
in the same manner as the rest of the family when 
raised in similar situations; that is, after the flowers 
and foliage are over, the pots should be kept dry, 
in order that the plants may for a time enjoy a re- 
pose, similar to that which they have during the 
dry season in their native country. When the 
roots begin to move they should be taken up and 
fresh potted in equal parts of loam, vegetable 
mould, and sand, intimately mixed, and in this 
compost they will grow freely and most abundant- 
ly. 

If grown in a border, the situation should be 
sheltered, and such that they may enjoy the full 
benefit of the sun. In this situation they will at- 
tain the height of only about one foot; but the 
tress of flowers will be compact and very richly 
colored. The roots require to be carefully protect- 
ed during the winter, which may be done by cov- 
ering them with a double layer of garden mats.— 
Florist’s Magazine. 
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[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


Come! share my watch, my cherub child, 
Look o’er the plain with me ; 

The evening breeze is calm and mild, 
The path from danger free : 

But sober twilight veils the day, 

And still thy father is away. 


Each household care I’ve lingered through, 
Since morning’s earliest hour, 

When his fond whisper bade adieu, 
As sun-beams kissed the flower ; 
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I’ve tried each labor to beguile 
Until again I meet his smile. 


Hark ! ’tis a footstep ! Oh, how blest. 
My anxious fears are past ; 
The greensward by his foot és pressed, 
The wanderer comes at last! 
And bright will close the evening hour 
In our calm home’s domestic bower. 
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“ Uncle,” said a young married lady, who formed 
one of a cheerful party around a dinner table, at 
one of the villas on the Schuylkill, not far from 
Laurel Hill, “ Uncle, do tell us that story we have 
heard something about, of your first acquaintance 
with General A Tell it in your own story- 
telling way, uncle.” 

“Do, do, sir,” was the echo by others around 
the board; and the old gentleman, smiling, thus 
began : 

“Sir, péeth give me a penny,” lisped, at my 
elbow, in a faint voice, a shivering little boy, about 
seven years old, as I was going out of my house 
on a blustering evening in March, 1808. The 
wind blew so strong that it was with difficulty I 
could keep myself upright upon the icy door steps, 
on the lowermost one of which the half-frozen little 
suppliant stood with his naked feet, his body half- 
sheltered by the stone buttress which supported the 
bronzed portal lamp. My heart bled for the little 
shiverer, and my humanity prompted me impulse- 
ively to return into the house and take him with 
me ; for truly I believed he would perish with the 
cold, and them my conscience would have carried 
a heavier load through life than 1 should like lightly 
to place upon it. 

“On bringing him into the hall, I saw that he 
was in quite a ragged condition, without covering 
to conceal his naked limbs, much more to defend 
him against the piercing night-winds. I took com- 
passion upon him when I saw this, and throwing 
aside my cloak, led him into the back parlor, where 
1 had just left the family at tea. 

“What a contrast as I threw open the door of 
the cheerful apartment, with its glowing grate fire, 
its bright astral lamp, and group of happy faces, 
with the drear spot out of doors in which I had 
found him. 

“As I re-entered leading in my little companion, 
there was a general exclamation of surprise, which 
instantly changed to pity, and to those expressions 
of sweet sympathy which lie in the depths of our 
better natures. 

“¢ Poor little fellow’ said Aunt Hitty, with a 
compassionate look. 

“* Miserable little pig,” said my niece, Julia, a 
wild, mischievous, noble-hearted girl of seventeen, 
who was on leave of absence from boarding-school 
to take tea, and spend the night with us. 

“* Dear little wretch,’ cried my wife’s sister, a 
clever, benevolent woman, with a heart as large as 
the whole world, and a perennial fountain of kindly 
feelings swelling up in it and sending streams of 
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love and benevolence throughout the wide doma 
of charity. 

“ My wife, however, without any other exclama. 
tion than the eloquent one of pity sparkling in he; 
eye, rose instantly from the tea-table, where she 
was seated washing the china—(the others being 
seated about the fire,) and approached the little |. 
low with a look that seemed to comprehend the 
whole state of the case. The poor child had stood 
holding hard on my fore-finger, bewildered between 
wonderand fear at the voices, the lights, and the clow- 
ing fire, which latter seemed to please him greatly: 
for he kept his eyes constantly upon it, and shivered 
so pitifully that the first thing my wife did was to 
lead him right up to it, ragged, bare-footed and 
dirty as he was. The bright fire light now showed 
his wretched state more clearly, and I saw Julia 
laugh, but there stood tearsin her eyes to qualify this 
impulsive emotion of merriment at seeing the sad 
and outre appearance the poor little wretch, pre- 
sented in his rags and nakedness, surrounded as he 
was, in contrast, with the luxuries of a modern 
apartment. 

“I told all my story in a few words, and the boy's 
appearance told his at a glance. 

“In a few minutes the genial warmth of the fire 
had its effect, and he ceased shivering; his blue 
lips took their color again, and his half-closed eyes 
brightened with animation. Julia was the first to 
discover that he was handsome; but as his face 
was marvellously dirty, we decided it should be 
washed before we could conscientiously fully sul 
scribe to her opinion. Sister Ann got water, Aunt 
Hitty brought a snow-white napkin, and my niece, 
Julia, ran to her room and returned with a piece o' 
nicely perfumed soap. All this while the little boy 
stood silent and wondering, turning his large black 
eyes from one to the other, but betraying no fear, 
as [ apprehended he would do, my family making 
such a noise about him. Washing his face, they 
made a good-natured frolic of, and he bore my 
wife’s scrubbing manfully, for there were many 
strata to be removed before arriving at the primi- 
tive formation. He caught the spirit of their mer" 
ment himself, and laughed as well as they. Sure 
enough, when his face was nicely cleaned and dried, 
and powdered with some of Aunt Hitty’s powder, 
(this is a secret about the powder, for Aunt Hitty 
would never forgive me did she know I had hinted 
that she used powder,) the little rogue looked *s 
handsome and bright as any boy [ would ever wit! 
to see, though something of anut-brown complexio", 
like a gipsy’s. 
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««Now, if we only had a suit of clothes to fit received all but me, and I wait in patient hope the 
him,’ said my sister, after they had admired him, messenger to summon me to a re-union with them. 
and petted him, and even kissed his bright red lips But I forget my story. 
ti] he blushed. The idea was no sooner started = «We had been so much interested in making him 
than wife despatched Simon, the house-man, to a comfortable, that we had neglected to put any 
ready-made boys’ clothes’ shop, two squares off, in questions to him. But after he had been nicely 
the next street, with his measure, to get him a suit clothed, and my wife had set him up to the table, 
of blue. We were all impatience till Simen came and given him a nice bow] of bread and milk, which 
back, which he soon did, for he was instructed not he ate witha voracity that amused Miss Julia, and 
to delay. The women folks then took him into Jed us all to think he had not eaten any thing for 
ihe next room, and after he had been put intoa gome days, AunteHitty asked him his name. He 
path, and well scrubbed by Simon, he was dressed, |oyked up at her, and shook his head. Julia 
and brought into the tea-room again. He was then repeated the question with more emphasis. 
barefoot still, and had no shirt; but Aunt Hitty, }ye then seemed to comprehend, and answered, 
who had modestly remained in the tea-room, speed- “¢ Antonio.’ 
ily supplied this deficiency to the eye, by neatly “* Antonio! he must be a foreigner’s child,’ said 
pinning around the collar a crimped muslin ruff of Aunt Hitty; ‘and look at his ragged jacket! it 
her own, Simon was despatched for shoes and had dirty torn Jace and embroidery on it.” 
stockings, and in Jess than half an hour my little — «+ He spoke very good English when he asked 
shivering suppliant for a penny was transformed by me for a penny, though it was lisped,’ I answered. 
the sweet hand of Charity into a handsome, neat, + What is your other name, my fine little fellow,’ L 
bright-eyed little fellow. Sister Ann said he was asked of him. 

a beauty. Julia called him a dear little love. Aunt “We shook his head, smiled, and said, after he 


Hitty said he was a fine boy, and my wife whis- pad taken down a Sesien epbenitit'el ble Weond cai 
pered softly to me, and said, for we were childless, yyj}k, 


‘Oh, that Heaven had blessed us with such a noble ‘Me no on’stan’.’ 
child “¢He is a foreigner,’ exclaimed Julia, ‘and 
“Up to this moment no one of us had thought of can’t speak English; poor little fellow! It is, I 
asking his name, or putting any question to him, think, an Italian child,—see what large black 
about himself or his parents, so much taken up eyes and hair, and brunette skin !" 
were all, first in pity, and then in obeying the im- 
pulsive dictates of benevolence. Oh, if the univer- 
sal principle of beneficence and love were engraven 
on every heart, how thus beautifully would it ap- 
pear inaction. If it animated all minds how much 
evil would be averted, how much good done. 
Every mansion would then be open to the weary “Though ignorant of this language, I recog- 
and houseless, every heart would welcome them to Nnised it, and we were now in perplexity what to 
the refreshment and repose it afforded, every coun- do. My Italian would not do—Sister Ann tried 
tenance would beam benignity, every comfort would him in French, and Aunt Hitty spattered German 
be afforded, every wish anticipated, and poverty and at him, but all with like failure. Meanwhile the 
suffering every where relieved by the hand of wealth, little Spaniard kept on eating his bread and milk, as 
dictated by universal philanthropy. The houseless if determined tomake the most of the present occa- 
child of want would no longer wander amidst scenes sion. I now recollected that there was in the next 
of plenty, tattered and forlorn, pinched with hun- block, a shop kept by a Spaniard, who was a segar 
ger, exposed to the piercing blasts, and obliged to dealer from Havanna, and who supplied me with 
Tepose under the open canopy of heaven for want My snuff. He could speak English perfectly ; and 
of more comfortable shelter; the poor would soon 80 informing the puzzled women-folk what I in- 
cease out of the land, and every one enjoy a com- tended to do, I despatched Simon for him. While 
fortable portion of the bounties of Providence. But, he was gone the women sat surveying the little 
alas, under the present constitution of the world foreigner, and admiring his raven hair, his pencilled 
we can Jook for no such blissful era. Yet such a Cye-brows, as black as two crows feathers, his hand- 
period is promised ; and the Christian hopes for it; sme smile, which displayed brilliant white teeth 
but until it arrives, every Christian’s heart should that made Aunt Hitty’s mouth water, for her own 
be a temple of benevolence; every Christian's were all false. 
household a fold to shelter the wanderer and the “Tn a few minutes, Manuel, a little, short, pun- 
friendless. Such were the principles that were chy Spaniard, was ushered by Simon into the room, 
cultivated in my own family, taught by the word on entering which, he doffed a red woollen conical 
of God, and obeyed with cheerfulness and affection. cap, and cast his glittering eyes round with a smile 
But that dear family is now severed, and I alone of surprise. When they fell on the boy they were 
remain, for I aman old man now. Heaven has fixed upon his face an instant, and then with that 


“ Having a little knowledge of Italian myself, I 
then addressed him the same question in that lan- 
guage. 

“<Tlablo Espaiiol, sefior, no el Ingles,’ he an- 
swered in Spanish. 
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instinct by which persons of the same nation and 
language recognize each other, he said quickly, 

“+ You have a little Spanis’ boy, Sefior.’ 

“* Yes—lI found him in the street, and having 
given him shelter, food and clothing, I wished to 
know something about him, when I found he was 
unacquainted with English. I sent for you to inter- 
pret. But he asked me for a penny in good enough 
English, Manuel.’ ° 

«The phrase for begging, Sefior, poor children 
soon learn from hearing others, vgn dey can speak 
none oder word in de language.’ 

«That may be very true, and accounts for it. 
Ask him his name, Manuel, and how he came wan- 
dering alone in the streets.’ 

“The Habanero put a question in Spanish to the 
little fellow, who no sooner heard his own tongue, 
than his face illumined with joy, and jumping from 
the table, he ran to Manuel, and took him by the 
hand. 

‘“‘ All were delighted at this little scene, and I 
saw aunt Hetty slyly wipe a tear from her eye. 

“* Manuel soon Jearned from him that he was born 
in Mexico, of Mexican parents; that his father had 
been an officer in the army, and had fled for his life, 
with his wife and several children to this country ; 
that they arrived in Philadelphia two months be- 
fore, and were going to some other city, he did not 
remember its name, when he idly strayed away from 
the vessel as it was going to sail; and when he 
had found his way back, it was gone, leaving him 
behind, and taking his parents*with it. Since then 
he had wandered the streets with beggars, no one 
pitying him, and many often abusing him. 

“ «Pobre muchacho,’ said Manuel, after he had 
drawn from him this information. ‘ He speaks pure 
Spanish, Sefior, and is evidently well bora,’ he 
added, addressing me. ‘He says his other name 
is Lopez—Antonio Lopez.’ 

“Having instructed Manuel to make all inqui- 
ries among his countrymen about persons of that 
name, I dismissed him, telling him I should take 
the child under my protection, until his unhappy 
parents were found. To this end I placed him the 
next day under sister Ann’s tuition to Jearn En- 
glish, which she managed by getting a Spanish 
grammar and teaching the translations of the 
phrases, which was easy to do, though she knew no- 
thing herself of the Spanish words, and also by 
giving him the English names of every thing around 
him. He proved to be a bright and active pupil, 
with quick perceptions and adocile temper. In the 
meanwhile I had advertised in the Gazette the 
fact of having found a stray child, accurately de- 
scribing his person. 

Four years passed away, and no tidings were 
ever heard of his parents, during which period we 
had regarded him as our child. He spoke Eng- 
lish fluently, and though he exhibited at times a 
quick impetuous temper, and once or twice betray- 
ed a vindictive spirit, we were ali attached to him, 
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and overlooked the faults of his head, for the man, 
good qualities of the heart he possessed, 

“ About this period I was threatened with a pul- 
monary attack, and my physicians advised tno to 
winter in Cuba. I adopted their suggestion, and 
as [ was ignorant of the Spanish language, 1 too 
with me Antonio, now eleven years of age, yo 
only as a companion, but as an interpreter, Now 
comes the romantic portion of my story. One day 
I was invited to dine at a country house a fey 
leagues from Havanna. During the dinner J coy\y 
not help observing that a stately Mexican gentle. 
man, whom I had learned was in exile, kept his eyes 
almost constantly fixed upon Antonio, who was sea}. 
ed by my side. At length his scrutiny became 
marked, that the boy was annoyed by it, and Jef 
the table earlier than he would have done. | o}. 
served that the Mexican officer, after following 
him with his eyes, suddenly rose from the table 
with a flushed brow, and approached him with an 
eager step. 

“*Stay, youth, he cried, addressing him in 
Spanish; and before Antonio could escape, the 
gentleman had him by the arm. He held him off 
at arm’s length, gazed intently into his face, and 
then clasped him nervously to his heart, crying, 

**¢ My son, my son! Lost and found, and once 
more clasped in a father’s embrace.’ 

“ The singularity and novelty of the scene cre- 
ated universal surprise; and rising from the table 
I hastened to relieve Antonio, now convinced o! 
what I half suspected when I saw the exile so in- 
tently observing him. 

“ Antonio at length recognised his father, whom 
he had lost at seven years old, and had not seen no\\ 
for four. The surprise and emotion of the moment, 
caused by such a happy discovery, was followed by 
the most unbounded joy, for all seemed to sympa- 
thise in the happiness of the father, none more deep- 
ly than I did myself, notwithstanding to part with 
Antonio, was like parting with an own child. The 
thanks and gratitude of the happy father towards 
me, when Antonio had told him the whole of the 
story, were overwhelming, and I felt happy at 
making the sacrifice [ did to my feelings, to be the 
producer of so much parental joy. 

“Col. St. then informed the company 
how he had not missed his son till some hours after 
they had sailed, supposing him to be in his birth 
with the other children; and when at length his 
absence was discovered as evening came on, it was 
believed he had fallen overboard. Hence we never 
expected to behold him more, and never thought 
of searching for him at Philadelphia, whence we 
had sailed for Matanzas. We have been here 
ever since, often mourning over the loss of our dear 
boy, when this happy day has restored him alive 
to my arms. 

“ Don St. —— then told me he lived but aleague 
distant, and that his villa should henceforth be 
my home. I spent four months beneath his hospi 
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table roof, and then parted from him and Antonio, 
with great grief, to return to my native land.” 

“ And what became of Antonio!” asked one of 
the young ladies present. “fam deeply interested 
inhim. It is thirty years ago, and he must have 
acted a part in the world.” 

“He has,” answered the old gentleman; “a 

creat one, though not such a one as I should have 
anticipated from my knowledge of his heart. But 
circumstances, power, and success, change men's 
hearts from the simplicity of youth. A few years 
after L had quit Cuba, Col. St. ——, by a change 
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in his government, was restored to Ins political 
honors, aud returned to Mexico. In the course of 
years, his son Antonio, after an European education, 
entered upon active life, and soon rose to distine- 
tion in the army. His history up to this time is 
the world’s; and one of greater 
dom been any man’s save Buonaparte’s.” 
“ And was this foreign lad General 
“T leave that to your own inferences,” 
the old gentleman gravely. 


vicissitude has sel- 


79° 


answered 
* You will see by my 
story, on what slight events bang the destinies of 
nations.” 
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COMPILED BY 
PAGAN RELIGION, 


The natives of ‘T'ernate, one of the Molucca I[sl- 
ands of the Pacific Ocean, exhibit little show of 
religion, and never speak of it toastranger. But 
they have temples, and the priests go thither, at 
stated periods, with an assemblage of persons, when 
they silently point to an inscription on a pyramid, 
which embraces nearly the whole system of ethics: 
“ Mortals! adore your God; love your brethren; 
and study to be useful to your country.” Even in 
christian countries, there are very many who might 
profit by this recommendation. 


THE PANGS OF DEATH. 


Many philosophers are of opinion that the act of 
dying is unaccompanied with pain. Dr. Rozet and 
Sir Henry Halford both state that, before the com- 
mencement of the last scene, the power of feeling 
has wholly ceased, and the physical struggle is 
carried on by the yital powers alone, without any 
consciousness on the part of the patient; “ whose 
death,” says the latter, “ may be said to precede, 
for some time, that of the body.” Muscular mo- 
tion often survives sensation, and the contortions 
which sometimes precede death, are pains only to 
the eye of the observer. 


THE NUMBER THREE, 


The number three is a remarkable number. 
Thus the Chaldeans considered it as indicative of 
igure, light and motion; the Egyptians, of matter, 
form and motion; the Persians, of past, present 
and future; Orpheus, of light, life and wisdom ; 
the Greeks, of the God of Heaven, the God of 
Earth, and the God of the Sea; the Cretans, of 
life, cause and energy ; and the Hindoos, of power, 
understanding and love. With Christians this 


number is illustrative of the Trinity, “ Three per- 
sons in one God.” 


INSANITY. 


Insanity is not always a state of pain and unhap- 
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piness. It is sometimes one of positive pleasure. 
Dr. Willis, a celebrated English physician states, 
that one of his patients was accustomed to expect 
his paroxysms with impatience, 
in those moments a high degree 
citement. 


since he enjoyed 
of pleasurable ex- 
His mind, too, was at those times far 
superior to what it was during his intervals of san- 
ity. The Princess Elizabeth wrote, in regard to 
her father, George the Third; “If any thing can 
make us more easy under the calamity which 
has pleased Heaven to inflict upon us, it is the ap- 
parent happiness my revered father seems to feel. 
He considers himself no longer an inhabitant of 
this world; and often, when he has played one of 
his favorite tunes, observes that he was very fond 
of it when he was in the world.” 


BODILY AND MENTAL PAINS, 

There is a curious reciprocity in effect in regard 
to the pains of mind and body. Physical pain re- 
lieves mental pain, and mental pain relieves phy- 
sical pain. Does not this imply the separate ex- 
istance of body and mind? 

HEATHEN NOTIONS 


OF DEATH. 


The Thracians rejoiced at a burial, which they 
esteemed the road to beatitude, and therefore in- 
dulged in all manner of festivities. 
gard it impious to mourn for the dead; 
say they, “for those who are in Paradise.” 
Javanese make a 


The Arabs re- 
“that is,” 
The 
a succession of feasts upon the de- 
cease of their friends and relatives. One of these 
is upon the day of the decease; another on the 
third day after; then on the seventh, fortieth, hun- 
dredth, and thousandth. This custom is almost 
universal in Japan. Cyrus, on the bed of death, 
desired the Persians to rejoice at his funerat, and 
not to lament as if he were really dead. 


THE WORLD. 


The world contains nine hundred and seventy- 
two million of inhabitants. Of these six and a half 
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millions are Jews, one hundred and fifty millions 
Mohammedans, one hundred and seventy-five and 
a half millions Christians, and six hundred and 
forty millions Pagans. 


FUTURITY. 


Some of the Asiatic philosophers imagined souls 
to descend even into vegetables and minerals. The 
Egyptians believed that the soul passed into quad- 
rupeds, birds and fishes, and that after a certain era, 
it again animated the body of a man. Some Tartar 
tribes bury the best horse with a deceased person, 
in order that he may make use of it in the other 
world; and the Laplanders place a purse of money 
in the grave of their friends, that they may have 
wherewith to pay the porter at the gate of Paradise. 
There is a tribe on the Gold Coast of Africa, who 
believe that when they die they will be changed 
into white men. 


——— 


ECHOES. 






Echo, according to heathen mythology, was the 
daughter of the air and the earth. Having dis- 
pleased her mistress Juno, she was deprived of lan- 
guage, and the power of giving a response alone 
allowed her. There is an echo near Milan, which 
reiterates the last syllable fifty-six times. Mont- 
faucon says that the report of a gun is repeated so 
as to be heard like the running fire of a company 
of soldiers; and another traveller states that “ any 
single instrument of music, well touched, will have 
the same effect as a great number of instruments, 
and produce a most delightful concert.” The na- 
tives of Cuba, in the time of Columbus, thought that 
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echoes were the responses made by the souls ot 
their departed friends. 





VOICES OF BIRDs. 

The voices of birds may be divided into croakine 
chattering, clucking, screaming and singing. The 
note of the raven is hoarse and disagreeable, yet ; 
may be taught tospeak and sing after the mannor 
men. The magpie and starling may be taught in thy, 
same manner. The cry of the owl is solemnand calls 
tocourtship. Nothing, however, forbeauty and effec 
can compare with the tones of the nightingale, 
Walton, a writer of genuine feeling and simplicity, 
says:—* He that at midnight, when the laborer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as [ have heard, the 
clear air, the sweet descent, the rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of this bird’s voice, 
might well be lifted above the earth, and say, 
* Lord, what music hast thou provided for thy saints 
in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music 
upon earth! ” 





THE PLANET URANUS. 

From Uranus the sun appears of a size not Jar- 
ger than Venus. Six satellites, however, rise in 
his horizon, and, what is still more wonderful, they 
are observed to move in orbits perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and in a direction contrary to 
that of all other secondaries as well as_ primaries: 
indicating, perhaps, an approach to, if not an actual 
beginning of, another province of the solar empire. 
Uranus sees only one of the planets that we behold 
—Saturn. But its inhabitants doubtless gaze on 
many other worlds beyond their own orbit, which, 
from distance, are invisible to us. 





ON THE DEATH 


Almighty God! ’tis right, ’tis just, 
That earthly frames should turn to dust, 
But, ah! forgive the wishful tear, 
That would detain a spirit here. 


Go, gentle babe, to realms of bliss, 
The chastening rod we humbly kiss: 
Thy Saviour calls thee home, my son, 
And let His holy will be done. 


Thy earthly form, now icy cold, 

Was framed in beauty’s fairest mould ; 
But now, prepared by love divine, 

A fairer, brighter form is thine. 


Thy earthiy parent loved thee well— 
So much, that language fails to tell ; 
But ah! our love was weak and poor, 
Thy Heavenly Parent loves thee more. 


Here, thou wast tenderly caress’d 
Upon a fond, maternal breast ; 
But angel-nurses, forms of love, 
Shall now caress my babe above. 








BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Lor 








OF AN INFANT. 


Fain would paternal love have taught 
Thy little opening world of thought ; 
But we the pleasing task resign 

To Heavenly schools, and books divine. 


*T was all our thoughts and wishes still 
To guard our darling here froin ill ; 

But that Great God who call’d thee home, 
Has sav’d from greater ills to come. 


Then let us hush the rising sigh, 
And bid affection's tear be dry ; 

Our child still lives, his sorrows o’er, 
Where we shall meet to part no more. 


There, shall thy sweet maternal kiss 
Increase his joy—enhance his bliss ; 
There, through redeeming love and grace, 
The father shall his son embrace. 


Almighty God ! ’tis right, ’tis just, 
That earthly frames should turn to dust; 
But, oh ! the sweet transporting truth,— 
The soul shall bloom in endless youth. 
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THE SOFT ANSWER. 


From “ The Child’s Delight,” (an appropriate present for the Young,) published by G. 8. Appleton 
THE SOFT ANSWER. 
BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


One pleasant summer evening, the boys ofacer- New, if the truth must be told, the lads did not al- 
tain school had settled themselves to play—these ways-treat Rufus kindly. The fretful boy is sure, 
with their marbles, others with their whipping or when one thing goes wrong, to find every thing 
their spinning-tops—and were just makinga very awry. We have seen a lad just like Rufus, tardy 
cheerful time of it. Suddenly one of them sprang at school, punished for inattention, degraded for 
ty his feet, and loudly crying out, disturbed in a mistakes, detained after the others were dismissed, 
moment the whole harmony of the little meeting. scolded for upsetting his ink-stand, and perhaps 
Perhaps his mate had made a mistake which did bruised in a quarrel with his mates, and all begin- 
him wrong. That we cannot be sure of; but we ning with a hard knot in his shoe-string in the 
sre all very sure that to do another wrong is not morning. The smallest trifle will destroy the 
the best way to get the first wrong righted. equanimity of such an ungovernable boy as Rufus, 

tufus, for that was the little fellow's name, and bring on hima whole string of misfortunes. 
«doubled his fists,’ as the boys used to call clenchi- But if the boys harassed Rufus, not a soul of 
ing the hands, when we were one of them, and them ever disturbed Willy. He was always ready 
fourished his arms about, as if he was another with the strong weapon we have before mentioned 
Quixotte, (of whom you will read one of these —the “soft answer ;”—and nobody could impose 
jays,) and was very anxious to do battle with some- upon gentle Willy. Nobody? We are sorry to 
body. He declared he could whip any boy inthe say it, but there was one boy who could and did ; 
school, or all the boys, one after the other; and he and who do you think it was? No other, you may 
sid that for a very small consideration—“two be sure, than his own brother, Rufus. 
pins,” we think it was—he would do it too. And Little Willy was much younger than his brother, 
then he looked all round him, and pouted out his and yet he saved the quarrelsome boy from many 
lips, and rolled his hands over and over each other, a difficulty. He would put himself between Rufus 
as if he was grinding on two coffee-mills cross- and harm; and a great many times he stopped the 
handed, if such a thing could be. You may be other boys from tormenting him, because they 
certain that he thought himself very valiantindeed; could not bear to hurt the feelings of a lad who 
bat as sone of the boys laughed, and none of them never hurt any body himself: and, on the very day 
rin, Rufus was soon in a sad predicament. It takes of which we have been talking, gentle Willy took 
two boys at least to manage one fight, and Rufus ungentle Rufus by the arm, and persuaded him to 
began to feel foolish, as he found himself all alone come home. Their path wound through pleasant 
in this most unamiable disposition. He wished to fields and woods, which Willy dearly loved to lock 
be the tyrant ;—he was the victim. upon. He walked away, delighted and cheerful ; 

The other boys had fairly beaten him ;—not with now watching the little birds which started up from 
their hands, or with sticks, or with stones, or with the bushes, and flew away, as the boys came near 
angry words. The wise man says that, “a soft —for boys have not a very good character with 
answer turneth away wrath;” and by this weapon birds—now laughing to see an awkward frog pop 
the quarrelsome boy was conquered. He would into the water with a croak, and now carefully 
have given the world, or have lost his next holiday, stepping aside to avoid an ant-hill, or a worm in 
or promised, in spite, to study through the whole his path. Willy was happy, and he wished every 
long vacation, if somebody only would have quar- thing living to live on and be happy too. 
telled with him. It isan awkward thing, let me It was not so with foolish Rufus. He had made 
tell you, if you have not found it out yet, to be ina himself miserable, and not only did he struggle 
great rage, and have nobody “take it up,” as the hard to keep so, but he was really angry with 
boyssay. It belittles the pugnacious man or boy everybody who was not miserable too; and he 
sully, when nobody will make him of consequence hated to see any thing Jook cheerful. He switched 
enough to give him battle; and he creeps away down the wild flowers as he passed, as if he was 
after such a disappointment, feeling a great deal vexed to see them lifting up their little modest 
worse than if he had been soundly beaten. He eyes to Heaven, to render thanks for the sun, and 
lias nobody to complain of, and nobody to blame but the dew, and the rain which make them grow. 
uimself, He has exposed his own weakness and He threw stones at the poor frogs, and wished he 
wickedness, and found no one foolish enough to had a gun to kill the innocent birds, who have as 
come down to his level, and be as contemptible good a right to live as any boy has. At last, how- 
as he, ever, even Rufus smiled; but it was malice. He 

Rufus had a kind little brother, and his name had discovered a means of mischief. He sawa 
was Will ;—the boys used to call him gentle Willy. bird’s nest among the leaves, and, with a bound 
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and a whoop, he ran up directly, and began to climb 
for it. 

Gentle Willy begged him not to do so; he even 
caught hold of him to pull him back; but the un- 
gracious lad turned reand, and struck his kind bro- 
ther rudely in the face. Poor Willy turned away 
almost heart-broken, but stifled his sobs with his 
handkerchief, for he was afraid some one would 
hear him cry, and he should be obliged to tell, 
when he was asked, that his own brother had struck 
him. 

Rufus persisted in climbing the tree; but, when 
the little bird built her nest, she did not select a 
tree large enough to hold a great rude boy up to 
spoil the house she had so carefully constructed. 
So the tender bough gave way with a bend, and 
down came Rufus, when Willy was not near and 
did not touch him. He had turned his ancle in 
the fall, and- limped off howling and bellowing— 
for rude quarrelsome boys cannot bear pain like 
gentle ones. Willy followed, and tried to comfort 
him; but cross Rufus hunched up his shoulders, 
and struck back at his brother spitefully with his 
elbows, and hopped into his father’s house, scream- 
ing worse than a little savage. And, when his mo- 
ther asked what was the matter, can you believe 
that Rufus was wicked enough to say—* That Bill 
pulled me down out of a tree, and has almost broke 
my leg !” 

William was astonished, as well he might be. 
He burst into tears, and said only, *“ Oh, I didn’t!” 
And then everybody knew Willy told the truth, 
because nobody had ever known him to tell a lie. 
So Rufus got no pity, with the wormwood bruised 
in vinegar which his mother bound round his ankle, 
and what was worse, he felt very much ashamed of 
himself. Willy had conquered him again with the 
“soft answer.” It would have been very natural, 
and perhaps it would not have been wrong, if Willy 
had gone on, and told how Rufus did get his hurt. 
It is very likely that the little girl or boy who is 
reading this story now, would have spoken right 
out, and said—“ Why, mother, Rufus was climb- 
ing the tree, which you told him not to, to spoil a 
poor bird’s nest, when you said you would punish 
him if he did so again ; and he slapped my face for 
nothing, and fell down himself.” 

Gentle Willy did not do this; and Rufus was 
dreadfully mortified to think how much more of a 
man than he Willy had shown himself. Ard the 
next day, and the next, when Rufus could not go 
out to play, Willy stayed in the house with him, 
and read aloud, and brought back his humming-top, 
when he spun it out of the window, and put up 
with all his ill-humor. Rufus would not have done 
so for Willy, and Willy perhaps knew it; but he 
didn’t stop to think of that. 

Children’s bruises quickly heal, and Rufus was 
soon out again, almost as rude as ever at first, and 
quite as rude ina day or two. In a little while 
alter came the summer holidays, and Rufus said, 


ANSWER. 


one morning—* Come, Bill, let us have a . 
tramp to-day in the woods.” But poor Willy b ‘ 
ged him to let him stay at home, for he said ho «. 
Rufus unkindly * poohed !” id 
said—* It is all nonsense; you never do any thin. 
Now only think of that, 
Gentle Willy rose, and tried to go; but he ¢ 
at the door and fainted. ; 
and was laid on the bed; and Rufus took ¢ 
keep the flies away. 


not feel well. 


I want you to!” 


The next day Willy did not rise at all. Rye 
looked at him once in the morning, and then, wa: 
ing his chance, was off again, for fear some o; 
should ask him to forego his own selfish pla, 
do an errand, or spend a moment with his bro 
And so it went on, from day to day, until at Jas. 
when Rufus came home to snatch his dinner « 
run, he was very angry, indeed, to find nobody : 
wait upon him, and no dinner ready. read. 
ful to think about, but he went over the house, w 
I do not know what evil thoughts. 
that if Will cut his finger, or looked white but, 
minute, the whole house had to stand sti!!: anda 
great many more things he said and _ thoug) 
which, though now a man, he would give 
But when he reached the sick- 
chamber door, his murmuring stopped, 


world to forget. 


heart sank. 


His mother sat holding Willy in her arms. His 
father stood near, watching the little sutivrer’s 
every breath, as if he knew just how many m 
were left for him; and the Doctor sat on the otler 
side, with Willy’s slender white wrist in his ha 
And there were many ethers there; and ail 
bushed and still— 


As if they lent him half their powers 
To eke his living out. 


Poor Rufus now looked the picture of des; 
and felt as he looked. They gently made way tur 
him to come near, but took no other notice: 2 
Rufus stood crying at his brother’s knees. 
dying child gave him a faint smile of half sorrow 
at parting, half gratitude for even this late atten 


tion. 


“ Mother !” whispered Willy, “ get mea bian- 
ket; 1 am cold!” and in that sultry room they 
swathed the boy in flannel, sobbing, as they did s, 
as if their hearts would break. 

“Mother!” he said again, ‘ there is something 
in my eyes! do wash them for me !” 


cold. 


The poor mother, at these sure tokens, looked 5 
much like death as her child; and Rufus instin 
ively answered his brother’s request, and held the 


He soon came to ag 


Perhaps you think he sta 
there all day, but he did not stay twenty minut, 2 
He was too selfish for that; and requited Wj) ot 
kindness by running off about his play, and not 
much as thinking, all day long, that he had a |it:), 
brother sick and weak at home. 
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water, W 
javing h 


« Fors 








yater, while Willy exhausted his last strength in 
ving his own eyes and forehead.* 

«Forgive me,” whispered Rufus, as he gently 
assed his lips to Willy’s damp and pallid brow. 
The last glance of his dying eyes was a sorT 
yewer of brotherly love and forgiveness, and the 
-pxtLe BoY left earth to become an angel in Hea- 


yen. 
\We have little to add, except to say that the les- 


- An actual occurrence. 


OF SUNSHINE.—A 


HOME THRUST. 
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son has not been lost on Rufus. A change has 
come over his character—he has conquered himself. 
Thus are the bitterest dispensations of our Father 
in Heaven tender mercies. Let all little brothers 
and sisters, and grown ones, too, remember, that 
one day they must die; and so live to each other 
that, when they take their last leave on earth, it 
will be without the pain of conscious neglect on 
the one hand, and without the need of granting for- 
giveness on the other.” 


From “ The Gift” (Carey & Hart,) for 1845. 


A GLEAM 


OF SUNSHINE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


This is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 

And summons from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been. 


The past and present re-unite, 
Beneath time’s flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side, 


Here runs the highway to the town, 
There the green lane descends, 

Through which I walked to church with thee, 
Oh! gentlest of my friends! 


The shadow of the linden trees, 
Lay moving on the grass ; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they ; 
One of God’s holy angels 
Did walk with me that day. 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


“Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born !” 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


“ 


Through the clos’d blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder 
Of the ancient patriarch’s dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turn’d o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves, 
That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me, 

For he spake of Ruth, the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
But it seemed not so to me, 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
But still I thought of thee. 


But now, alas, the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here ; 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pine trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh. 


Thus memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the cun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 





A HOME 

The Rey. Rowland Hill was celebrated for his 
piety, and his conscientiousness. He would never 
suppress his feelings or modify his language, through 
a fear of giving offence, and was never known to 
omit an opportunity of illustrating a sentiment, or 
alministering a deserved rebuke, however embar- 
massing it might prove to individuals who might 
lappen to be present. It is related of this good but 
‘centric preacher, that on one occasion, when 
‘peaking of the sin attendant upon dress, and con- 
‘orming to all the fashionable fooleries of the day, 


THRUST. 


he observed,—“ I am well aware many of you are 
ready to say— Mr. Hill, Jook at home, look at your 
own wife.’ It is all true, look at her, (7 THErRE 
And then applying himself personally to 


her, in presence of the congregation, he said, with 


SHE Is.” 


astonishing effect, “ You know, Mrs. Hill, I have 
often pointed out to you the sin and folly of pur- 
suing extravagance when you could relieve so 
many of your fellow creatures, in place of wasting 
your money in this way.” 
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THE BOY 


AND 





THE BOY AND HIS ORANGE.—LOVE AND MADNESs, 












How firmly that urchin holds his orange. And 
although his countenance displays the inward sat- 
isfaction he feels as he swallows down the sweet 
and fragrant liquid, yet there lurks in his eyes a 
side-look of suspicion, lest an elder, evil-disposed, 
or more greedy brother or playmate may be near him, 
and ready to snatch it from his grasp. Under these 
circumstances, he does well to hold tight, and keep 
a scrutinizing eye on those about him. Luxuries 
are sometimes hard to be got in this work-a-day 
world of ours. Children are true exponents of hu- 
man nature. If they desire to divide their good 
things with others, they do it freely. They give 





LOVE AND 


A most affecting anecdote is related by Dr. Un- 
wins, in his Treatise on the Disorders of the Brain. 
A lady on the point of marriage, whose intended 
husband usually travelled by the stage coach to 
visit her, went one day to meet him, and found, in- 
stead of him, an old friend, who came to announce 
to her the tidings of his sudden death. She uttered 
a scream, and piteously exclaimed, “ he is dead !” 
but then, all consciousness of the affliction that had 
befallen her, ceased. “From that fatal moment,” 
says the author, “has this unfortunate female, for 
fifty years, in all seasons, traversed the distance of 
a few miles to the spot where she expected her fu- 
ture husband to alight from the coach, and every 
day she uttered in a plaintive tone, ‘he is not come 
yet. I will return to-morrow.’” There is a more 
remarkable case, in which Jove, after it had long 
been apparently extinct, produced a like effect 
upon being accidentally revived. It is recorded in 
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a Glasgow newspaper. An old man, residing in aad 
the neighborhood of that city, found a miniature ws 
his wife, taken in her youth. She had been cea: Pes 
many years, and he was a person of strictly sedate wi 
and religious habits; but the sight of this picture of 
overcame him. From the time of its discovery ' fo 
his death, which took place some months afterwatcs, i 
, a 

he neglected all his ordinary duties and emp)°y- de 
ments, and became in a manner imbecile, speneinz Ra 


whole days without uttering a word, or manilestnz 
the slightest interest in passing occurrences. The x. 
only one with whom he would hold any commun 


as 
r ‘. : skinely re- 

cation was a little grandchild, who striking!y ! « 
Ens . Yo lp 

sembled the portrait; to her he was perfectly docs’, ar 

and a day or two before his death, he gave her his te 


purse, and strictly enjoined her to lay the pictu" 
beside him in the coffin; a request which was & 
cordingly fulfilled. 
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4s we begin anew Volume with this number of the Gar- 
xp, and as there will be many new subscribers beginning 
‘) it, we give, for their benefit, and that they may have a 

ver understanding of the matter, a synopsis of the pre- 
vious movements Of the Roberts family, who consisted of 
ve and Mrs. Roberts, a son and two daughters. 

Having left their home in England, they took up their resi- 

coin Paris, Wbere, by their own boldness, and the assistance 
feome two or three superannuated ladies, they obtained an 
yrance into fashionable society—Mrs. Roberts constantly 

ing herself upon her good management, and giving her 
a rthy spouse to understand that he was a mere cypher, to 
and come at the bidding of herself and daughters. He, 
: J soul, submitted to all these exactions in the best possi- 
, humour, not because he had not sense and spirit enough 
, resist, but because he loved peace and quietness better 
than squabbling. 

They were admitted to several parties—dressed well—made 
urge pretensions, and considered themselves of consequence. 
‘mong other fashionable resorts, the house of Madame Sois- 
sonac presented strong attractions, as her parties were 
jarge and brilliant, and Mad. 8. herself was a pretty and 
agreeable woman. Her husband was a large manufacturer, 
and was fond of these displays, so that he had no trouble in 
getting them up, as they showed off his wealth, his finery, 
and his pretty wife. He furnished her the means, but fur- 
ther than that he gave but little attention to them. It was 
atone of these parties that the Roberts family were plunged 
into trouble through the misconduct of Mr. Edward Roberts, 
the hopeful son. He had embraced the false idea, through 
the representations of the fashionable “loafers,” with whom 
he associated, that he might “‘make love” with impunity to 
any French woman, single or married. He therefore deter- 
mined to put bis theory into practice, by making some im- 
proper advances to Mad. Soissonac. ‘To his discomfiture, 
however, she utterly refused to listen to him, and determined 
to show her disapprobation of his conduct by treating the 
whole family with such marked coolness, as to keep them in 
future from her house. 


Unfortunately for the Roberts family, the bril- 
liant weekly ball of Madame de Soissonac recurred 
on the evening following the day on which the “ un- 
daunted Edward” had thought proper to speak and 
act improperly in her presence. She, however, 
was much too well-bred a person to make a fuss 
and a scene about any thing. She would as soon 
have thought of stirring up the dust and sand which 
lay unseen in sediment at the bottom of the marble 
raservoir, Whence sprang the sparkling fountain 
which refreshed the blossom-scented air of her 
fourth drawing-room, as have clouded her fair brow 
with a frown when she saw the accustomed group 
of Robertses make their appearance. That the of- 
fending youth himself was to “live a man forbid,” 
was, of course, a matter decided upon: but Madame 
de Soissonac understood the business before her a 
great deal too well to set about it by drawing all 
eyes upon her, by marked rudeness to his family. 
No, she received them with the same bland smile 
as heretofore, and even the wide awake Mrs. Rob- 
erts herself would have found it difficult to specify 
any point in the conduct of their very graceful en- 
tertainer that indicated any alteration in her man- 
ner of receiving them. 

As to the young man himself, he felt that he had 
rather enter the saloon accompanied by his mother, 
father, and sisters, than alone,—sti!] aspiring, but a 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


little frightened, he was more elaborately elegant 
in his dress than on any former occasion, and he 
had not been five minutes in the room, which his 
knowledge of the world couvinced him was long 
enough to prove that there was no immediate in- 
tention of kicking him out of it, before he com- 
pletely recovered his equanimity, and failed not 
speedily to pay his addresses to Mad. de Soissonac. 

Of course she did not hear him, either on that 
occasion or any other throughout the whole even- 
ing,on which he thought proper to address her. 
But as this deafness produced no change in the 
charming expression of her pretty face, the youth 
attributed his disappointment wholly to the density 
of the brilliant crowd which filled the rooms. 

But nevertheless and notwithstanding all this 
fair-seeming continuation of the most important 
acquaintance they had made, it was unfortunate 
for the Robertses that this party followed so closely 
upon the gallantry of the day before; for had the 
fair Parisian been left to meditate upon the subject 
for another day, it is highly probable that the com- 
edy of the adventure would have become more ob- 
vious in her eyes, and its insignificant offence less 
so; and thus, upon the whole, it might have ap- 
peared rather a treasure than an insult, for many 
might have been the hours rendered gay by the 
hilarity which her descriptions of the young 
Englishman’s tender passion would have been sure 
to produce amidst the members of her own little 
circle. But the anger which the poor youth had 
inspired was too recent, as yet, to be wholly lost 
sight of in a laugh, and therefore before the Rob- 
erts family, who always staid in every ball-room to 
the last, took their departure, she told them, with 
the very sweetest smile in the world, that unex- 
pected circumstances obliged her to make an alter- 
ation in her manner of receiving, and therefore 
that she was constrained, with infinite regret, to 
inform them that it was not in her power to solicit 
the honor and happiness of their company for the 
following Tuesday. 

As the lady gracefully bowed herself back into 
an inner room, as she uttered the last words of this 
most disagreeable announcement, the startled fam- 
ily had no opportunity of expressing any feeling 
whatever upon the occasion; and, indeed, it ap- 
peared that just at that time they had none of them 
any great inclination to speak, for they put on their 
cloaks and shawls in perfect silence, which re- 
mained unbroken for at least a minute after they 
had driven from the door. And then it was Mrs. 

Roberts, who spoke first, a precedence which she 
might not perhaps have enjoyed had not the hearts 
of her daughters been at the moment too full for 
utterance. 

* What cn earth does she mean, Agatha, by 
‘unexpected circumstances?” said she. * Do you 
suppose she said the same to every body! If she 
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did not, you know it is quite plain that there must 
be a screw loose somewhere.” 

“Of course she did, mamma,” replied Maria, 
before her elder sister could find breath to speak. 
* Tfow can you possibly suppose that she meant to 
exclude us personally! J, for one, should be the 
most ungrateful creature in existence if | did not 
know and feel, beyond a shadow of doubt, that she 
has conceived an affection for me quite out of the 
common way. It is vastly likely, to be sure, that 
she should mean to insult us personally, isn’t it?” 

“T do not know what to think of it, mamma,” 
replied Agatha, solemnly, as soon as her more vo- 
latile sister had ceased speaking ; * but [ own I 
cannot help suspecting that politics may have some- 
thing to do with it.” 

‘¢ Politics, child ?” replied Mrs. Roberts, with a 
good deal of alarm, for Mr. Roberts was a very vio- 
lent tory ; “politics? Who can have been such a 
fool as to go talking politics at the house of a 
Frenchman? I hope and trust, Mr. Roberts, that 
you haven’t been such an idiot—have ye? Tell me 
at once, if you please, sir. It is absolutely neces- 
sary I should know.” 

“Tam safe this time, my dear, at any rate,” re- 
plied this admirable pattern of conjugal gentleness, 
** for how could I speak about politics, or any thing 
else, when I don’t know a single word of their lan- 
guage? Except indeed just enough to say at din- 
ner-time * pang si vous play,* and that, you, know 
I am obliged to say, because that stupid fellow pos- 
itively won’t learn English, though ’tis as easy as 
breathing.” 

** Nonsense, Mr. Roberts, nobody suspected you 
of speaking French,” returned his lady. “If you 
had not had a wife a little quicker than yourself 
who could have spoken for you, it is likely enough 
that you might have been further behindhand 
than youare. But though you can’t talk French, 
we all know well enough that you can talk politics, 
and I do beg that you will answer me plainly and 
honestly.” 

“No, then, upon my life and soul, I never did 
any such thing, Mrs. Roberts,” replied the good 
man, with considerable animation. “I know that 
I] am not so smart as you are, and I never pretended 
to be, but I’m not such a dolt either as to run my 
head against a stone wall; and it would be some 
thing very like it, I think, if I were to set about 
preaching rebellion against King Philip in a Paris 
ball-room. I never did any such thing, Mrs. Rob- 
erts, and IT am ready to take my oath of it if you 
choose it.” 

“You did not understand me, mamma,” said 
Agatha, tartly. “ Nothing that papa could possibly 
say, good, bad, or indifferent, is the least likely to 
affect Madame de Soissonac’s opinions or conduct 
towards us. She is not such a fool as that, I pro- 
mise you. The politics I meant to speak of do not at 
all concern the opinions of papa, but the feelings of 
France towards England. Any thing and every 
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* Bad French, for ‘‘ bread, if you please.” 
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thing is more probable than that such a very elo... 
person as Madame de Soissonac should behave : 
us with such abominable rudeness for nothjno. ) 
will not believe it.” Pe 
“And | will not allow that she has behayed ry 
ly at all,” said Maria, “and [ must say that | thir 
it is very ungrateful, as well as very absurd, ¢ “ : 
cuse her of it till you see whether she dro: 


pst 


thon she 
rion, the 
every y 
shoy CO! 
this, of 
confide! 
sources 
h w me 
entirely, or only means to alter the day or the ho 
or the style of her parties. 1 have no doubt w] sa 
ever but that we shall have a fresh billet of invite. 
tion of some kind or other before we are twenty-{ | 
hours older.” 
“God grant we may, Maria!” replied her mot}je 
very fervently. “{f am sure Paris would not % 
Paris for you girls, nor for me either indeed. + 
Madame de Soissonac gave us up. What is you; 
opinion about it, my dear Edward? You don't say 
a word, and yet I am sure you are more likely t 
make a good guess than any of us.” It was n 
because Mr. Edward Roberts had not given himse}y 
the trouble of guessing, that he had fallen into the 
silence of which his mother complained: quite the 
contrary. Noman, or boy either, ever set about 
guessing with more eagerness and energy than 
he did on the present occasion; but his guesses 
were not of a nature to be freely communicated, 
and, moreover, they were exceedingly contradictory. 
“Upon my word, ma’am, I know nothing about 
it. Perhaps she is tired of having so many large 
parties, but I do assure you she has never said a 
word to me on the subject. So I wish you would 
not ask me.” 
Never, in short, did a whole family lay their 
heads upon their pillows in a state of more haras:- 
ing uncertainty than did the Robertses that night. 


i 


and dW 
into Mm 
lenath 
* fullow 


evapor 
eval 





The following day, too, did not pass away w’t! 
out its vexations, among which the not receiving 
any renewed invitation from Madame de Soissoncc 
was, unfortunately, by no means the most prom 
nent. Mrs. Roberts had really not brought her 
family to the continent without thinking a good 
deal about it. Her daughters were really pretty: 
looking girls; and as her feelings towards them, as 
well as towards her peerless Edward, were, to ¢o 
her justice, very heartily maternal, it is not to be 
wondered at that their advancement was one of tle 
most prominent features in her schemes for rising 
intoa higher circle of acquaintance. She had,heard 
people, in no way superior to herself as to station, 
talk familiarly of “lords and dukes, and noble 
princes,” as among their daily associates during 
their continental excursions; she had heard, too, 
from the same persons, that sixpence would go 4s 
far asa shilling. On these two statements had a!! 
her hopes and all her projects been founded. But 
these two statements, even presuming them to be 
strictly true, were scarcely sufficient in the way 0! 
information to lead her and her family safely over 
the continent of Europe. Yet in her case, as in 4 
thousand others, they really formed all the informa- 
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éonshe possessed. She had heard, indeed, in addi- 
, ion, that multitudes of ruined families went abroad 
every year and found that, ruined as they were, 
they could do perfectly well upon the continent, and 
‘ is, of course, gave her a very delightful feeling of 
otis in the certain sufficiency of her own re- 
wurces. But she had not heard it exactly stated 
how many out of this multitude had sunk, and slunk, 
- .¢ dwindled away, became absorbed, as it were, 
into more or less width of space, and more or less 
lonth of time, till every familiar eye had ceased to 
éjiow them, while they were finally suffered to 
evaporate and vanish away, like so many pins, which 
e ery body knows must be somewhere, but concern- 
ing whose disappearance from the light of day no- 
holy thinks it worth while to inquire. 


be Respecting 
this class—a much more numerous one than most of 
ys are aware—Mrs. Roberts knew little, and cared 
less, feeling that with such she had nothing in com- 
mon, and therefore on arriving in Paris, her projects 
and plans took a direction as opposite as was well 
possible to what they might have done, had she con- 
ceived herself within the possible reach of any pe- 
cuniary difficulties. No sooner, therefore, did she 
find an occasional entrée at the embassy secured to 
her, than she inquired of her friend Mrs. Bretlow, 
the name and address of the most renowned dress- 
maker in Paris. ‘The inquiry was soon answered, 
and the answer was soon profited by. The car- 
riage, which, after a good deal of discussion as to 
what was best and most economical, had been hired 
by the month, speedily conveyed Mrs. Roberts and 
her two daughters to the fascinating apartments of 
Mademoiselle Amabel, and there the following con- 
versation took place, Mrs. Roberts, for the most 
part, persevering in her efforts to address the dress- 
maker in French, and the dressmaker persisting 

with equal pertinacity in her efforts to reply in 
English—a mode of conversation by no means un- 
common in Paris. 

The first salutations over, Mrs. Roberts thus be- 
gan: “J’ai besoin, mademoiselle, de toute votre soir 
pour faire ces habits perfaites pour mes enfants.”* 

For half an instant the Freachwoman was at a 
loss—making coats for children was not her occu- 
pation: and the first idea that occurred to her was, 
that the portly lady had made a mistake in coming 
up her staircase, instead of that of a tailor who 
lived near her. But happily she heard Maria ex- 
claim with all the genuine feeling which such sub- 
jects inspire, when selection is the business going 
on, “ Look at this, mamma! This is exactly what 
we want !” 

“Que je suis béte!”{ murmured the elegant 
Mademoiselle Amabel. “1 ry so mine self when 
English laddies come to me,” said she aloud, in her 
very sweetest tone, “ for den I find mine self in de 
happiness of speaking de English. Langue déli- 
cieuse! Yeas, mess—you have de eye juste. Dat 
robe is de most perfaite in Paris.” 





aia have need of your services, Miss, to make coats for my 
t tae stupid I am ! 
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“ Et ’argent, mademoiselle?” responded Mrs. Rob- 
erts. ‘ Combiende prix! Non pas trop, J’espere.”} 

“ But exactly noting! absoluement noting, in 
comparison of its beaute. But ah! madame—it 
mus be bote—bote de same! Bote dese two English 
beauties to appear a l’ambassade at de same mo- 
ment in de same dress. Oh, de same etofle, couleur, 
forme, garniture— Madame ! vous n’a- 
vez pas une idee!) It vill be de perfection!” 

“Tell me the price, Miss, and then I will make 
my selection,” said Mrs. Roberts, in a very impres- 
sive tone, which at once conveyed to Mademoiselle 


all de same! 


Amabel such an idea of her dignity and authority, 
that she wasted no more time upon the young ladies, 
perceiving clearly that the glances which they be- 
stowed upon every article in the brilliant collection 
of personal decoration displayed before them, had 
so much of general benevolence and affection in 
them, that it was evident that they would have 
adopted every thing they saw for their own, could 
they but obtain the consent of their mamma. 

“Ah, madame! dat is just de most diflicile ques- 
tion of all! For, see you, madame, de money of 
your contree, and de money of my contree are so 
much puzzle! If I say two hundred franks, you 
instant tink, maybe, dat | mane twenty or ten pound 
maybe—and all de vile [ mean no such ting—but 
just so maney littel shabby tenpences. 
ting is socheapin France! Ven you @ave been 
live here one year, or five maybe, you will find 
dat out, and den, madame, you vont never troble 
yourself to ask about price. 
pretty, dat is safest.” 

“Je sais extremement bien, mademoiselle,” re- 
plied Mrs. Roberts, “ que tout les choses sont mon- 
strueusement cher en Angleterre, mais cela fait 
non pas de tout difference, et il faut que je sais la 
prix—et donc je fixerai.” 

“Eh, bien, madame, listen. I am know from 
England to France, and from France to England, 
forde justness of all my prices. It is mine most 


Oh! every 


Always chuse de 


greatest pride—eh, bien, madame, you please to put 
yourself between my hands, and you will be safe—- 
and if dese two beautiful young laddies will only 
make up their decisions to have every ting from 
me, and promise to mix nobody’s else 
all wid mine, I will promise on my side, that they 
shall be the most elegant and admired of all the 
young laddies at the ambassade. Dat is what I call 
being fair, open, and honorable; and dat is well 
know to be my way.” 

“ Well, mademoiselle, I have nothing to say 
against it. Your things—that is to say, vos choses 
sont beau, trés beau—et je donnerai le permission 


de faire pour mes deux enfants deux habits comme 
lle 1"S 


fashions at 

















cet une. Entendez-vous, medemoise 


t And the or Miss? responded Mrs. Roberts. What is 
the price? Not high, [ hope. 
§ Have you not an idea? or, do you not perceive ? 
i I know*very well, Miss, that every thing in England is 
monstrous dear, but that makes no difference, [wish to know 
your prices for these articles, and then I will choose 
q Your things—that is to say, your articles are handsome 
very handsome —and I give you permission to make for my 
two children two coats like this one. Do you understand, 
Miss?” 
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** Mais oui, madame—et croyez moi vous serez 
contentes.* Ido not have the least fear of your 
approbation. And one good ting is, dat I have no 
hurry for de payment. I have so many custom!” 

Mrs. Roberts seemed to be a good deal struck 
with the last observation, and having silently paused 
upon it for a minute, she desired mademoiselle in 
very good and intelligible English—for her heart 
was too much in the business to admit of any ex- 
positor but the clearest—to let her see the very 
handsomest cloak that the establishment had to 
boast of at the present moment. 

“Is it for madame, her own self?” demanded 
Mademoiselle Amabel. 

‘Yes, Miss,” she replied. ‘It is for me.” 

Whereupon Mademoiselle Amabel vanished for 
about a moment, and then returned with a benig- 
nant smile on her countenance, and bearing grace- 
fully upon her extended arm a splendid combina- 
tion of velvet, satin, and lace. The eyes of Mrs. 
Roberts seemed to spring upon it, while their orbits 
appeared to be distended, as if to give the passion- 
ate glance free passage. 

“ Allow me!’ said Mademoiselle Amabel, with 
almost equal intensity of feeling ; and as she spoke, 
she daintily and skilfully placed the cloak on the 
broad shoulders of Mrs. Roberts, in the most advan- 
tageous manner possible. 

“Upon my word, mamma, it makes you look 
like a duchess,” said Agatha, gazing on her parent 
with a charming expression of filial pride. 

“ Does it not!’’ exclaiamed mademoiselle in a 
sort of rapture. Mrs. Roberts, meanwhile, uttered 
not a word, but turning herself round first to the 
right, and then to the left, before the Psyche glass 
—an instrument that stood ever ready to present 
the images of all the blended wonders of art and 
nature who came before it to profit by reflection, 
before they decided on the all-important question, 
‘*to have or not to have;” as Mrs. Roberts stood 
thus, her features gradually relaxed into a smile, 
which said more forcibly than any words could 
have done, “It 1s becoming !” 

Mademoiselle Amabel had not watched the emo- 
tions produced day after day by that magic mir- 
ror, for nothing. Her experience had taught her 
to know, with the acuteness of a fowler watching 
his nests, at what moment her fluttering prey was 
most completely in her power. While matters 
were in doubt, she would patiently stand, hushed 
into profound silence, while the temptation did its 
work ; but when such a smile as the comely face of 
Mrs. Roberts now displayed, broke forth, she knew 
the work was done, and then it was, and not before, 
that she gave her snare a little jerk that was to 
conclude the business. 

“Poes madame wish to have this put aside? 
It is not encore tout a faitt de time to sell it—for 
it have been seen almost by nobodyand, sans 








* Oh yes, Madame, and believe me, you will be satisfied. 
t Does madame wish to have this put aside? It is yet too 
soon to sell it—for, &c. 
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contre dit,{ it is de most perfect ting dat we have 
produced dis winter. Perhaps madame w ill s - s 


us to keep this, and make her anoder yery jn. 


like as can be ?” It w 
This suggestion was a coup de grace to the yr, of Dec 
dence of poor Mrs. Roberts. 2 Mississ 
“ Non!” she replied, resolutely, “ je ne yeux a arrived 
avoir que cela.} You understand? [ meay , stead 
have this very identical cloak. Indeed, as | have agains| 
got the carriage at the door, I don’t see any reas, were 0 
why I should not take it away with me, Fold r the tot 
up for me, if you please.” Hop 
Mademoiselle sighed, and assumed rather a Dit. the riv 
eous look ; however, she presently began to fold up Jeans, 
the mantle with an air of dignified resignation, ang Ohio & 
only murmuring, as she looked at its rich wi, which 
satin lining, “ Vraiment c’est dommage de Ja ye; which 
si tot,” || laid it upon a chair, while she waited 4, found 
further orders—waited, but not idly—for first a cay ing of 
was taken from its stand, and then a bonnet, ac) knives 
being displayed to the greatest advantage befire some 
the longing eyes of the party, and occasionally py: Our p 
upon the ready heads of each of them. ii numbe 
“Have you asked the price of the cloak, mamma” men. 
said the sensible Agatha, in a whisper. voyag 
“ No, my dear, I am going to do it present!y,” and, 
{ ‘ave no doubt in the world that it is horrib'y the pr 
dear; but the fact is, Agatha, that it is a sort of in the 
thing one must have. by all 
“Oh! certainly! You are perfectly right, ma'am,” each 1 
replied the young lady, in whose active mind a whole to kee 
train of reasoning, awakened by her mamma's re- the 80 
mark, was rapidly developing itself. “ 1 know per- himse 
fectly well that there is no use in the world in our and a 
straining and striving to get into society, unless j steam 
can contrive to let us all dress decently. At this very our €1 
moment, both Mariaand I have bonnets that we ougit ladies 
to be ashamed of. Don’t you think so, mamma!” into t 
The eyes of Mrs. Roberts were fixed upon the marc 
cloak while she listened to her daughter, and the Thi 
breadth and delicacy of the lace, which hung over entra 
the side of the chair, gave her, for a moment, rather apt to 
a disagreeable sort of sensation. wae 
“At any rate,” thought she, “if there should bx mare 
any fuss or diffiulty made about it, it shall not be es 
increased by making the poor girls think that I car rept, 
more for my own appearance than I do for theirs; ag 
our fe 


whereupon, turning to her daughter, she replic:, 
Yes, indeed, my dear Agatha, I do think so, and! trees, 
have been thinking so ever since I came into the Wwrou, 
room.” Then lowering her voice still more, sie 
added, ** you heard what she said about not wanting tom 


the money. There will be considerable conven: been 
ence in that. So you have my free leave, girls !0 —_ 
choose a bonnet a piece—and I desire that they OF tn 
may be both elegant and becoming; there is no orest 
economy in saving a penny upon a bonnet.” whe 

There certainly never was a more agreeable - 
morning’s shopping performed than Mrs. Roberts a 
and her daughters enjoyed that day. baried 











} And, without contradiction, &c. 
§ No, she replied, I will have none but this. 
| Truly itis a pity to sell it so soon. 
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It was towards the commencement of the month 
of December, 1825, that I was going down the 
Mississippi in the steamboat Feliciana. We had 
arrived in the neighborhood of Hopefield, Hamp- 
stead county, When one of our paddles struck 
gvainst a sawyer,* and was broken to pieces. We 
were obliged in consequence to cast anchor before 
the town. 

Hopefield isa small town on the west bank of 
the river, about six hundred miles from New Or- 
jeans, and five hundred below the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. It consisted, at the time of 
which I speak, of about fifteen houses, two of 
which were taverns and shops of the usual kind 
fund in such places—their stock in trade consist- 
ing of a cask or two of whiskey, a couple of dozen 
knives and forks, a few colored handkerchiefs, 
some earthenware, lead, powder, and the like. 
Our party was composed of ten ladies, the same 
number of young men, and several elderly gentle- 
men. Nothing appears so desirable, during a long 
voyage in a river steamboat, as a stroll upon shore ; 
and, as there was nothing to be done at Hopefield, 
the proposal of one of our number to take a ramble 
in the forest, was met with unqualified approbation 
by all the young men. We equipped ourselves 
each with a rifle, and a bottle of wine or brandy, to 
to keep the vapors of the swamps out of our throats ; 
the son of one of the tavern-keepers, who offered 
himself as guide, was loaded with a mighty ham 
and a bag of biscuits, which we procured from the 
steamboat ; and, thus provided, we sallied forth on 
our expedition, attended by the good wishes of the 
ladies, who accompanied us a few hundred yards 
into the wood, and then left us to pursue our 
march, 

I have often had occasion to notice, that the first 
entrance into one of our vast American forests, is 
apt to reduce the greatest talker to silence. In 
the present instance, I found the truth of this re- 
mark fully confirmed. Whether it was the sub- 
cued half-light of the luxuriant wilderness through 
which we were passing, the solemn stillness, only 
broken by the rustling of the dead leaves under 
our feet, or the colossal dimensions of the mighty 
trees, that rose like so many giants around us, that 
Wrought upon the imagination, I cannot say ; but it 
scertain that my companions, who were mostly 
from the Northern States, and had never before 
been beyond Albany or the Saratoga Springs, be- 
came at once silent, and almost sad. The leaves 
of the cotton-tree, that giant of the South-Western 
‘rests, had already assumed the tawny hues of lat- 
‘er Autumn ; only here and there a streak of sun- 
‘eam, breaking through the canopy of branches 


_" The local name for large tree-trunks which get partially 
oe ied in the mud, one end sticking up just below the surface 
, w@ Water. They cause frequent accidents to the steam. 
“ats on the Mississippi. 


A THRILLING STORY. 

that spread over our heads, brought out the last 
tints of green now fast fading away, and threw a 
strange sparkling ray, a bar of light, across our 
path. Here was a magnolia with its snow-white 
blossoms, or a catalpa with its long cucumber- 
shaped fruit, amongst which the bright-hued red 
birds and paroquets glanced and fluttered. 


We walked for some time through the forest 
amused more than once by the proceedings of two 
young clerks from Boston, who saw a wild animal 
in every thicket, and repeatedly levelled their guns 
at some bear or panther, which turned out to be 
neither more nor less than a bush or tree-stump. 
They pestered our guide with all sorts of simple 
questions, which he, with a true backwoodsman’s 
indifference, left for the most part unanswered. 
After about an hour, we found ourselves on the 
borders of a long and tolerably wide swamp, form- 
ed by the overflowings of the river, and which 
stretched for some five miles from north to south, 
with a broad patch of clear bright-green water in 
the centre. ‘The western bank was covered with 
a thick growth of palmettos, the favorite cover of 
dear, bears, and even panthers; and this cover we 
resolved to beat. We divided ourselves into two 
parties, the first of which, consisting of the New- 
Englanders, and accompanied by the guide, was to 
go round the northern extremity of the swamp, 
while we were to take a southerly direction and 
both to meet behind the marsh, on a certain path 
which led through a thicket of wild plum-trees and 
acacias. Our guide’s instructions were not the 
clearest, and the landmarks he gave us were only 
intelligible to a thorough backwoodsman; but as 
too many questions would probably have puzzled 
him, without making matters clearer to us, we set 
off, trusting to our eyes and ears, and to the pocket- 
compasses with which several of us were pro- 
vided. 

After another hour’s walk, during which we had 
seen nothing but wild pigeons and squirrels, and a 
few moccasin snakes warming themselves in the 
sun-beams, which latter, on our approach, drew 
hastily back under the heaps of dry leaves, we ar- 
rived at the northern extremity of the swamp. 
Proceeding a short distance westward, we then took 
a northerly direction, along the edge of the pal- 
metto field, with the marsh upon our right hand. 
It was a sort of cane-brake we were passing 
through, firm footing, and with grass up to our 
knees; the shore of the swamp or lake was over- 
grown with lofty cedars, shooting out of water four 
or five feet deep, which reflected their circular 
crowns. ‘The broad streak of water looked like a 
huge band of satin, and the slightest motion of the 
leaves was immediately perceptible in the mirror 
beneath them. From time to time, the least pos- 
sible breeze rustled througia the trees, - curled 
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the water with a tiny ripple. The water itself 
was of the brightest emerald-green; and the forest 
of palmetto stems that grew along the edge, was 
reflected in it like myriads of swords and lances. 
In the small creeks and inlets. flocks of swans, 
pelicans, and wild geese, were sunning themselves, 
and pluming their feathers for their winter flight. 
they allowed us to come within a score of paces of 
them, and then flew away witha rushing, whirring 
noise. 

We had been for some time plodding patiently 
along, when our attention was suddenly attracted 
by a slow but continued rustling amongst the pal- 
mettos. Something was evidently cautiously ap- 
proaching us, but whether panther, stag or bear, 
we conld not tell—probably the last. We gave a 
glance at our rifles, cocked them, and pressed a 
few paces forward amongst the canes; when sud- 
denly a bound anda crackling noise, which grew ra- 
pidly more distant, warned us that the animal had 
taken the alarm. One of our companions, who 
had as yet never seen a bear-hunt, ran forward as 
fast as the palmettos would allow him, and was 
soon out of sight. Unfortunately we had no dogs, 
and after half an hour’s fruitless beating about, 
during which we started another animal, within 
sight or shot of which we were unable to get, we 
became convinced that we should have to meet 
our friends empty-handed. I[t was now time to 
proceed to the place of rendezvous, on the further 
side of the palmetto field, which was about half a 
mile wide. The man who had gone after the bear, 
had rejoined us, and from him we learned that the 
brake was bordered on the western side by a dense 
thicket of wild-plum, apple and acacia trees, through 
which there was not the least sign of a path. On 
arriving there, we saw that his account was a cor- 
rect one; and to add to our difficulties, the nature 
of the ground in our front now changed, and the 
cane-brake sank down into a sort of swampy bot- 
tom, extending to the northern extremity of the 
lake. ,Our situation was an embarrassing one. 
Before us an iinpassable swamp; to our right, water ; 
to our left, an impenetrable thicket; and four hours 
of the eight that had been allotted to us already 
elapsed. ‘There seemed nothing to be done but to 
retrace our steps; but before doing so, we resolved 
to make a last eflort to find a path. To this end 
we separated, taking different directions, and for 
nearly half an hour we wandered through the 
thicket, amongst bushes and brambles, tearing and 
scratching ourselves to no purpose. At last, when 
I for one was about to abandon the search in de- 
spair, a loud hurrah gave notice that the path was 
found. We were soon all grouped round the lucky 
discoverer ; but to our considerable disappointment, 
instead of finding him at the entrance of the 
wished-for road, we beheld him gravely contempla- 
ting a cow, which was cropping the grass quite 
undisturbed by our approach. Nevertheless, this 
was no bad find, if we could only ascertain whether 


it was a stray cow that had wandered far fj; m 

home, or a beast of regular habits that passed ea; 
night in its master’s cow-house. An hice 
solved the question, by pointing out that the 
had evidently been milked that morning: 


proceed in the direction of its domicile, he cer), 


that difficulty, also, by firing off his rifle so close «. 


the beasts tail, that the bullet carried off a pate! 


hair, and grazed the skin. The cow gave a tr. 


mendous spring, and rushed through a thicke 
if a score of wolves had been at its heels. We 
lowed, and the brute led us through to « toler 
good path through the wilderness, which we 
thought impenetrable. 
that was to take us to the appointed place of 
ing; and we now slackened our pace, and fulloy 
the cow’s trail more leisurely. We had procee 
about a mile, when a strong light in the disty 
made us aware that we were coming to a clear 
and on arriving at the place, we found 
maize fields enclosed by hedges, and a Jog-| 
the smoking chimney of which bespoke the p; 
sence of inhabitants. 

The dwelling was pleasantly situated on a ¢ 
tle slope, roofed with clapboards, and having sta! 
and other out-houses in its rear, such as one usu 
finds in backwood settlements of the more con 
able kind. Peach trees were trailed against ; 


house, in front of which stood some groups of j- 


paws. 
aspect. 


The whole place had a rural and agrees 


We were scarcely within the hedge that su 
rounded the domain, when a brace of bul!-doz 


rushed upon us with open jaws. 
ing off the furious brutes with some difficulty, v 


a man came out of the barn, and, upon seeing ws, 
After a few moments, he a- 
peared for a second time, in company with two ne 


again entered it. 


groes, who were leading by the horns the ver 


same cow which we had so unceremonious!y con: 


pelled to become our guide. We greeted the: 


with a “good morning,” but he made no answer, 
merely gazing hard at us with a cold, sullen lok. 


He was a tal] broad-shouldered, powerful man, W 


an expressive, but extraordinarily sad, gloomy, a 
There was a res 
less excitement of manner about him, which: struc 


almost repulsive countenance. 


us at the very first glance. 


“A fine morning,” said I, approaching the stra 


ger. 


No answer. The man was holding the cow 


one horn, and staring at the tail, from which cr 


or two of blood was falling. 


‘‘ How far is it from here to Hopefield ?” ask l 


“ Far enough for you never to get there, if 
you who’ve been drivin’ my cow,” 
ening reply. 


“ And if we had driven your cow,” said I, “s* 
It was a mer 


would surely not take it amiss? 
accident.” 


animal 


and as 
we were debating how we should induce Brinilo: 


It was doubtless the p.: 


We were keep- 


was the threst 
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«Such accidents don’t often happen. People 
jon't shoot cows, if they haven’t a mind to eat other 
flk’s beef.” 
~ «You do not suppose,” said the Ohioman, “ that 
ye should wish to hurt your cow—we, who have 
»y other intention but to shoot a few turkeys for 
oo vovage. Weare passengers by the Feliciana 
ponies our paddles is broken, and that is the rea- 
«y our boat is at anchor in front of Hopefield, and 
tat we are here.” 

This circumstantial explanation seemed to pro- 
juce little effect on the backwoodsman. He made 
no reply. We walked towards the house and on 
sepping in, found a woman there, who scarcely 
iooked at us, or seemed aware of our entrance. 
There was the same appearance of fixed grief upon 
yer countenance, that we had remarked in the 
man; only with the difference, that the expression 
was less morose and fierce, but on the other hand 
more mournfui. 

“Can we have something to eat?’ said I to the 
woman. 

«We don’t keep a tavern,”” was the answer. 

«The other party cannot be far off,” said one of 
my companions. “ We will give them ua sign of 
ur whereabouts.” And so saying, he passed out 
at the door and walked a few paces in the direction 
ofa cotton field. 

“Stop!” cried the backwoodsman, suddenly, 
placing himself before him. “Not a step further 
shall you go, till you satisfy me who you are, and 
where from.” 

“Who and where from?” replied our comrade, 
a young doctor of medicine from Tennessee. 
“That is what you nor any other man shall know 
who asks after such a fashion. If I’m not mistaken 
we are ina free country.” And as he spoke he 
fired off his rifle. 

The report of the piece was echoed so magnifi- 
cently from the deep forests which surrounded the 
plantation, that my other companions raised their 
guns to their shoulders with the intention of firing 
also. I made thema sign in time to prevent it. Al- 
though there could hardly be any real danger to be 
apprehended, it appeared to me advisable to hold 
ourselves prepared for whatever might happen. 
The next moment a shot was heard—the answer to 
our signal, 

“Keep yourself quiet,” said I to the backwoods- 
man, “our companions and their guide will soon 
ve here. As to your cow, you can hardly have so 
‘ittle common sense as to suppose that five travel- 
lers would shoot a beast that must be perfectly use- 
ess to them.” 

As I left off speaking, there emerged from the 
forest our other detachment and the guide, the lat- 
‘er carrying two fat turkeys. He greeted the 
vackwoodsman, as an old acquaintance, but with a 
degree of sympathy and compassion in the tone of 
is salutation which contrasted strangely with his 
usual rough, dry manner. 
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“ Well, Mr. Clarke,” said he, “heard nothing 
yet? [am sorry for it—very sorry.” 

The backwoodsman made no reply, but his rigid 
sturdy mien softened, and his eyes I thought, glis- 
tened with moisture. 

“ Mistress Clarke,” said our guide to the woman, 
who was standing at the house-door, “these gen- 
tlemen here wish fora snack. They've plenty ot 
every thing, if you'll be so good as to cook it.” 

The woman stood without making any reply ; 
the man was equally silent. There was a sort of 
stubborn, surly manner about them, which I had 
never witnessed in back woods-people, 

“ Well,” said the doctor, ‘we need expect no- 
thing here. Weare only losing time. Let us sit 
down on a tree-trunk, and eat our ham and bis- 
cuits.” 

The guide made us a significant sign, and then 
stepping up to the woman, spoke to her ima low and 
urgent tone. She did not, however, utter a word. 

“ Mistress,” said the doctor, “something must 
have happened to you or your family, to put you so 
out of sorts, We are strangers, but we are not 
without feeling. Tell us what is wrong. There 
may be means of helping you.” 

The man looked up; the woman shook her 
head. 

“What is it that troubles you?” said I, ap- 
preaching her. “Speak out. Help often comes 
when least expected.” 

The woman made no answer, but stepped up to 
our guide, took a turkey and a ham from him, and 
went into the house. We followed, sat down at 
the table, and produced our bottles. The back- 
woodsman placed glasses before us. We pressed 
him to join us, but he obstinately declined our invi- 
tation, and we at last became weary of wasting 
good words on him. Our party consisted as before 
mentioned, of ten persons; two “»ttles were soon 
emptied, and we were beginning to get somewhat 
merry whilst talking over our morning’s ramble, 
when our host suddenly got up from his seat in the 
chimney corner and approached the table. 

“Gemmen,” said he, “ You mus’nt think me un- 
civil if I teil you painly that I can have no noise 
made in my house. It an’t a house to larf in— 
that it an’t, by G—!” And having so spoken he 
resumed his seat, leant his head upon both hands, 
and relapsed into his previous state of gloomy 
reverie. 

“ We ask pardon,” said we; “ but really we had 
no idea that our cheerfulness would annoy you.” 

The man made no reply, and half an hour passed 
away in whisperings and conjectures. At the end 
of that time, a negro girl came in to spread the 
table for our meal. 

After much entreaty, our host and hostess were 
prevailed on to sit down with us. The former 
took a glass of brandy, and emptied it at a draught. 
We filled it again; he drank it off, and it was 
again replenished. After the third glass, a deep 




























































































































































































































































































































































































sigh escaped him. The cordial had evidently re- 
vived him. 

**Gemmen,” said he, “ you will have thought 
me rough and stubborn enough, when I met you 
as you had been huntin’ my cow; but I see now 
who I have to do with. But may I be shot myself, 
if, whenever | find him, I don’t send a bullet 
through his body; and lil be warrant it shall hin- 
der his stealin’ any more children.” 

“Steal children!” repeated I. ‘Has one of 
your negroes been stolen ?”’ 

“One of my niggars, man! My son, my only 
son? Her child!” continued he, pointing to his 
wife. “ Our boy, the only one remaining to us out of 
five, whom the fever carried off before our eyes. 
As bold and smart a boy as any in the back woods! 
Here we set ourselves down in the wilderness, 
worked day and night, went through toil and dan- 
ger, hunger and thirst, heat and cold. And for 
what! Here we are alone, deserted, childless; 
with nothin’ left for us but to pray and cry, curse 
and groan. No help; all in vain. I shall go out 
of my mind, I expect. If he were dead—if he 
were lyin’ under the hillock yonder beside his bro- 
thers, I would say nothin’. He gave, and He has 
a right to take away! But, Almighty God!”— 
And the man uttered a cry so frightful, so heart- 
rending, that the knives and forks fell from our 
hands, and a number of negro women and children 
came rushing in to see what was thematter. We 
gazed at him in silence. 

** God only knows,” continued he, and his head 
sank upon his breast ; then, suddenly starting up, 
he drank off glass after glass of brandy, as fast as 
he could pour it out. 

“ And how and when did this horrible theft oc- 
cur?” asked we. 

“The woman can tell you about it,” was the 
answer. 

The women had left the table, and now sat sob- 
bing and weeping upon the bed. It was really a 
heart-breaking scene. ‘The doctor got up and led 
her to the table. We waited till she became more 
composed, anxiously expecting her account of this 
horrible calamity. 

“It was four weeks yesterday,” she began; 
‘‘ Mister Clarke was in the forest; I was in the 
fields looking after the people, who were gathering 
in the maize. I had been their some time, and by 
the sun it was already pretty near eleven; but it 
was as fine a morning as ever was seen on the 
Mississippi, and the niggars don’t work well if 
there’s not somebody to look after them—so I re- 
mained. At last it was time to get the people’s 
dinner ready, and [| left the field. I don’t know 
what ‘t was, but I had scarcely turned towards the 
house, when it seemed as if somebody called to me 
to run as fast as I could; a sort of fear and uneasi- 
ness came over me, and I ran all the way to the 
house. When I got there I saw little Cesy, our 
black boy, sitting on the threshold, and playing all 
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alone. I thought nothing of this, but w: nt int 
the kitchen, without suspecting anythine | 
As I was turning about amongst the pots and kettle: 
I thought suddenly of my Dougal. I threw ¢ Mi: 
what | had in my hand, and ran to the door, Coes 
came to meet me! ‘“ Missi,” said he, © Doyo, 


gone,”” 
g Y 


wr 
Wror 


*Dongal is gone!” 
gone to, Cesy ?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Cesy; “gone away wi 
man on horseback.” 

“ With a man on horseback?” said i. «Ty Gav" 
name where can he be gone to? What dovs : 
this mean, Cesy ?” 

** Don’t know,” said Cesy. 

“And who was the man? Did he go 
lingly ?” 

**No! he didn’t go willingly !” said Cesy : « hy: 
the man got off his horse, put Dougal upon it, 
then jumped up behind him, and rode away.” 

“ And you don’t know the man ?” 

‘¢ No, missi !”’ 

“ Think again, Cesy,” cried 1; “for God's sai: 
remember. Don’t you know the man?” 

“ No,” said the child, * I don’t know him.” 

** Didn’t you see what he looked like? Was 
black or white?” 

“{ don’t know,” said Cesy, crying; “he had « 
red flannel shirt over his face !” 

“Was it neighbor Syms; or Banks, or Med- 
dling, or Barnes ?” 

“No!” whined Cesy. 

“Gracious God!” cried I. “What is this! 
What has become of my poor child?” I ran back- 
wards and forwards into the forest, and through the 
fields. I called out. I looked everywhere. At 
last I ran to where the people were at work, and 
fetched Cesy’s mother. I thought she would be 
able to make him te!l something more about m) 
child. She ran to the house with me, promised 
him cakes, new clothes, every thing in the word; 
but he could tell nothing more than he had alreacy 
told me. At last Mister Clarke came. 

Here the woman paused and looked at her hus- 
band. 

*‘ When I came home,” continued thie Jatter, 
“the woman was nearly distracted; and I saw 
directly that some great misfortune had happenee. 
But [ should never have guessed what it rea y 
was. When she told me, I said, to com‘ort her, 
that one of the neighbors must have taken ' 
child away, though I didn’t think it myse!*s ' 
none of the neighbors would have allowed the 
selves such a freedom with my only child. | 
shouldn’t have thanked ’em for it, I can tell you 
I called Cesy, and asked him again what the maa 
was like; if he hada blue or a black coat? fle 
said it was blue. * What sort of a horse! ‘A 
brown one.’ * What road had he taken? ‘The! 
road,’ answered the boy, pointing to the swamp. 
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‘and to the neighbors, to seek for the child, and 
tell them what had happened. I myself followed the 
oath that the robber had taken, and found hoof- 
prints upon it. J tracked them to the creek, but 
ihere I Jost the trail. ‘The man must have got 
we a boat, with his horse and the child, had _per- 
il crossed the Mississippi, or perhaps gone down 
‘no stream. Who could tell where he would land ! 
it might be ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles 
ower down. I was terribly frightened, and I rode 
2 to Hopefield. There nothing had been seen or 
peard of my child; but all the men got on their 
horses to help me find him. The neighbors came 
siso, and we sought about for a whole day and 
nisht. No trace nor track was to be found. No- 
body had seen either the child nor the man who 
nad carried him off. We beat the woods for thirty 
miles round my house, crossed the Mississippi, 
went up as far as Memphis, and down to Helena and 
the Yazoo river; nothing was to be seen or heard. 

«We came back as we went out, empty-handed 
and discouraged. WhenI got home, I found the 
whole county assembled at my house. Again we 
set out; again we searched the forest through ; 
every hollow tree, every bush and thicket, was 
looked into. Of bears, stags and panthers, there 
were plenty, but no signs of my boy. On the 
sixth day Lcame home again; but my home was 
become hateful to me—everything vexed and dis- 
custed me. My clothes and skin were torn off by 
the thorns and briars; my very bones ached; but 
[didn’t feel it. It was nothing to what I suffered 
inmy mind, 

“On the second day after my return I was lying 
heart and body sick in bed, when one of the neigh- 
bors came in, and told me that he had just seen, at 
Hopefield, a man from Muller county, who told him 
that a stranger had been seen on the road to New 
Madrid, whose description answered to that which 
Cesy had given of the child-stealer. It was a man 
with a blue coat and a brown horse, and a child 
upon his saddle. I forgot my sickness and my sore 
bones, bought a new horse—for | had ridden mine 
nearly to death—and set out directly, rode day 
and night, three hundred miles, to New Madrid; 
and when I arrived there, sure enough I found the 
man who had been described to me, and a child 
with him. But it was not my child! The man 
belonged to New Madrid, and had been on a jour- 
ney with his son into Muller county. 

“I don’t know how [ got home again. Some 
people found me near Hopefield, and brought me 
tomy house. I had a fever and was raving for 
ten days; and during that time the neighbors ad- 
versed the thing in all the papers in ‘Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. We had 
ridden altogether thousands of miles, but it was no 
use. No!” continued he, with a deep groan; “if 
my child had died of a fever, if he had fallen in 
with a bear or panther, and been killed, it would 
be bitter, bitter sorrow—he was my last child. 


STOLEN 


CHILD. 


But, merciful God—stolen ! 
child stolen!” 


My son, my poor 


And the man cried aloud, sprang from his seat, 


and wrung his hands and wept 


like an infant. 
Even his wife had not shown such utter agony of 


grief. 

“When I go to work,” continued he, after a 
pause, “my little Dougal seems to stand before 
me, and my hands fall to my sides, as stiff and 
heavy as though they were lead. 


I look round, 
but no Dougal is there. 


When I go to bed, I put 
his bed beside mine, and call him, but no one an- 
swers. Sleeping or waking, my poor boy is al- 
ways before me. Would to God I were dead! I 
have cursed and sworn, prayed and supplicated, 
wept and groaned, but all—all in vain!” 

I have seen many persons suffering from distress 
of mind, but never did I meet with one whose sor- 
row was so violent and overpowering as that of 
this backwoodsman. We did our utmost to con- 
sole him, and to inspire him with new hope, but he 
inconsolable; his eyes were fixed, he had 
fallen into a sort of apathy, and I doubt if he even 
heard what was said to him. We ourselves were 
so affected, that our words seemed to choke us. 
Time passed, however; it was impossible for us to 
remain any longer, nor could we have done any 
good by so doing. We shook the unfortunate 
couple by the hand, promised to do all in our 
power to learn something of the child’s fate, and 
took our departure. 

It was six weeks after the time above referred 
to, that I found myself compelled by business to 
make a journey to Natchez. I had often thought 
of poor Clarke’s misfortune, and, in conjunction with 
my friends, had done all in my power to discover 
the villain who had robbed him of hischild. Hither- 
to, all our endeavors had been fruitless. The facts 
were circulated in every newspaper, were matter 
of conversation at every tea-table in the country ; 
rewards were offered, researches made, but not the 
smallest trace of the boy or his stealer was to be 
found. 

It was a bright January afternoon when I landed 


was 


at Natchez. In company with some acquaintances, 
I was ascending the little hill between the lower 
and upper town, when we heard an unusual noise 
and bustle ; and on reaching the summit, we saw 
a crowd assembled before the door of Justice Bon- 
ner’s house. Upon going to see what was the 
matter, we found the mob consisted of the better 
class of people in Natchez, both women and men, 
but especially the former. Every face wore an ex- 
pression of interest and anxiety; and, upon making 
inquiry, we learned that the child-stealer had been 
at length discovered; or rather, that a man had 
been taken up on strong suspicion of having stolen 
Mr. Clarke’s son, of Hampstead county. I was 
heartily rejoiced at the news, and endeavored to 
press forward through the throng, in hopes of hear- 
ing some paticulars; but the crowd was so dense 
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that it was impossible to get through. I stood 
there for nearly two hours, the concourse all the 
while increasing, none stirring from the places 
they occupied, while every adjacent window was 
filled with eager, anxious faces. 

At last the door opened, and the prisoner, guard- 
ed by two constables, and followed by the sheriff, 
came out of the house, and took the direction of 
the town prison. “That is he!” whispered the 
women to one another, with pale faces and trem- 
bling voices, clasping their children tighter, as 
though fearful they would be snatched from them. 
The countenance of the culprit was the most re- 
pulsive | had ever seen—a mixture of brutal obsti- 
nacy and low cunning, with a sort of sneering, 
grinning expression. His small green-gray eyes 
were fixed upon the ground; but as he passed 
through the lane opened by the crowd, he from 
time to time partially raised them, and threw side- 
long and malicious glances at the bystanders. He 
was rather above the middle height, his complexion 
of a dirty grayish color, his cheeks hollow, his lips 
remarkably thick and course, his whole appear- 
ance in the highest degree wild and disgusting. 
His dress consisted of an old worn-out blue frock, 
trowsers of the same color, a high-crowned shabby 
hat, and tattered shoes. ‘The impression which 
his appearance made, might be read in the pale 
faces of the spectators. They gazed after him 
with a sort of hopeless look as he walked away. 
“If that is the man who stole the child,” murmured 
several, ‘‘there is no hope. The boy is lost!” I 
extricated myself from the throng, and hastened to 
Justice Bonner, with whom I was acquainted, and 
who gave me the following particulars. 

About four weeks after our excursion in the 
neighborhood of Hopefield, Clarke had received a 
letter, signed Thomas Tully, and stamped with the 
Natchez post-mark. The contents were to the ef- 
fect that his child was still living ; that the writer 
of the Jetter knew where he was, and that if Mr. 
Clarke would enclose a fifty dollar bank note in his 
answer, he should receive further information. On 
the receipt of said sum, the writer said he would 
indicate a place to which Mrs. Clarke might repair, 
unaccompanied, and there, upon payment of two 
hundred dollars more, the child should be delivered 
up. 

Upon receiving this letter, the unfortunate father 
consulted with his friends and neighbors; and, by 
their advice, he wrote immediately to the Post 
Master at Natchez, informing him of the circum- 
stance, and requesting that the person who applied 
for his answer might be detained. Four days af- 
terwards, a man came to the window cof the Post 
Office, and inquired if there was any letter to the 
address of Thomas Tully. The Post Master pre- 
tended to be searching for the letter amongst a 
pile of others, and meanwhile a constable, who was 
in attendance, went round and captured the appli- 
cant. Upon the examination of the latter, it ap- 
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peared that he was an Irishman, who had som 
time previously been hanging about Natchez. va 
had endeavored to establish a school there. As he. 
however, had been unable to give any satisfactory 
account of himself, of where he came from, or wh, 
he had been doing up to that time; and as |, 
manner and appearance were moreover in 1) 
highest degree suspicious and repulsive, he had p.; 
succeeded in his plan, and the few parents w| 
sent their children to him had speedily withdraw, 
them. He was known at Natchez by the nam | 
Thomas Tully, nor did he now deny that that was 
his name, or that he had sent the letter, which wa. 
written in a practised schoolmaster-like hand, |; 
was further elicited that he was perfectly acquaint. 
ed with the paths and roads between Natchez ay) 
Hopefield, and in the neighborhood of those ty, 
places, as well as with the swamps, creeks, apd 
rivers there adjacent. He was fully commits 
till such time as the father of the stolen eh\, 
should be made acquainted with the result of t) 
examination. 

In five days Clarke arrived with the negro boy 
Cesar. The whole town showed the creates! 
sympathy with the poor man’s misfortune: the 
lawyers offered him their services free of charze, 
and a second examination of the prisoner took 
place. Every thing possible was done to induce 
the latter to confess what had become of the child: 
but to all questions he opposed an obstinate silence. 
The negro boy did not recognize him. At last | 
declared that he knew nothing of the stolen chili, 
and that he had only written the letter in the hope 
of extorting money from the father. Hardly, how- 
ever, had this been written down, when he turned 
to Clarke, with an infernal grin upon his counte- 
nance, and said—* You have persecuted and hunt- 
ed me like a wild beast, but [ will make you yet 
more wretched than you are able to make me.” 
He then proceeded to inform him of a certain place 
where he would find his child’s clothes. 

Clarke immediately set out with a constable to 
the indicated spot, found the clothes as he had been 
told he would do, and returned to Natchez. The 
accused was again put at the bar, and said, after 
frequently contradicting himself, that the child was 
still alive, but that, if they kept him longer in pri- 
son, it would inevitably die of hunger. Nothing 
could persuade him to say where the boy was, or 
to give one syllable of further explanation. 

Meantime the Quarter Sessions commenced, ant 
the prisoner was brought up for trial. An immense 
concourse of persons had assembled to witness 
proceedings in this remarkable case. Everything 
was done to induce the accused to confess, but ai: 
in vain. Promises of free pardon, and even of re- 
wards were made him, if he told where the child 
was; but the man maintained an obstinate silence. 
He at Jast again changed his story, retracted his 
previous declaration as to his knowledge of where 
the boy was, said he had found the clothes, which 
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ye had recognized by the descriptions that had been 
everywhere advertised, and that it was that which 
had put it into his head to write to the father, in 
hopes of making his profit by so doing. In the ab- 
cence of witnesses, although there was strong suspi- 
cion, there could be no proof of his having committed 
the crime in question. In America, circumstantial 
evidence is always received with extreme caution 
snd reluctance; and even the fact of the child’s 
clothes having been found in the place the prisoner 
bad pointed out, was insufficient to induce the jury 
to find the latter guilty of the capital charge brought 
avainst him. Many of the lawyers, indeed, were 
of opinion that the man’s last story was true, that 
he had found the clothes, and, being a desperate 
character, and in needy circumstances, had written 
the letter for purposes of extortion. Of this offence 
only was he found guilty, and condemned, as a va- 
orant and impostor, to a few month’s imprisonment. 
By the American laws no severer punishment 
could be awarded. This one, however, was far 
from satisfying the public. There was something 
so infernal in the malignant sneer of the culprit, in 
the joy with which he contemplated the sufferings 
of the bereaved father, and the anxiety of the nu- 
merous friends of the latter, that a shudder of hor- 
ror and disgust had frequently run through the 
court during the trial. Even the coolest and most 
practised lawyers had not been free from this emo- 
tion, and they declared that they had never wit- 
nessed such obduracy. 

The inhabitants of Natchez, especially of the up- 
per town, are, generally speaking, a highly intelli- 
gent and respectable class of people ; but upon this 
occasion they lost all patience and self-control, and 
proceeded to an extreme measure, which only the 
peculiar circumstances of the case could in any de- 
gree justify. Without previous notice, they as- 
sembled in large numbers upon the night of the 31st 
of January, with a firm determination to correct for 
once the mildness of the laws, and to take the pun- 
ishment of the criminal into their own hands, 
They opened the prison, brought out the culprit, 
and after tying him up, a number of stout negroes 
proceeded to flog him with whips of bullock’s 
hide, 

For a long time the man bore his punishment 
with extraordinary fortitude, and remained obsti- 
nately silent when questions were put to him con- 
cerning the stolen child. At last, however, he 
could bear the pain no longer, and promised a full 
confession. He named a house on the banks of the 
Mississippi, some fifty miles from Natchez, the 
owner of which, he said, knew where the child 
was to be found. 

The Sheriff had, of course, not been present at 
these Lynch-law proceedings, of which he was not 
aware till they were over, but of which he proba- 
bly in secret did not entirely disapprove. No soon- 
et, however, was he told of the confession that had 
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been extorted from the prisoner, than he set off at 
once in the middle of the night, accompanied by 
Clarke, for the house that had been pointed out. 
They arrived there at noon on the following day, 
and found it inhabited by a respectable family, who 
had heard of the child having been stolen, but be- 
yond that knew nothing of the matter. The mere 
suspicion of participation in such a crime, seemed 
in the highest degree painful and offensive to them. 
It was soon made evident that the prisoner had in- 
vented the story, in order to procure a cessation of 
his punishment the previous night. 

The fatigues and constant disappointment that 
poor Clarke had endured, had worn him out, and at 
last again stretched him on a bed of sickness. His 
life was for a long time despaired of, but he finally 
recovered, and shortly afterwards the term of im- 
prisonment to which the child-stealer (for the pub- 
lic persisted in so considering Tully) had been con- 
demned, expired. ‘There was no pretext for detain- 
ing him, and he was set at liberty. Clarke was ad- 
vised to endeavor to obtain from him, by money and 
good treatment, some information concerning the 
child. Both father and mother threw themselves 
at the man’s feet, and implored him to name his 
own reward, but to tell them what had become of 
their son. 

“ You have flogged and imprisoned me,” replied 
the man, with one of his malicious grins; “ you 
would have hung me if you could; you have done 
all in your power to make me miserable. It is now 
my turn.” 

And he obstinately refused to say a word on the 
subject of the lost child. He left the town, accom- 
panied by Clarke, who clung to him like his shadow, 
in the constant hope that he would at last make a 
revelation. ‘They crossed the Mississippi together, 
and on arriving behind Concordia, the bereaved fa- 
ther once more besought Tully to tell him what 
had become of his son, swearing that, if he did not 
but that 
he should never escape alive out of his hands. The 


do so, he would dog him day and night, 


man asked how long he would give him. 
thirty hours,” 


t “ Six-and- 
was the reply. Tully walked on for 
some time beside Clarke and his wife, apparently 
deep in thought. On a sudden he sprang upon the 
backwoodsman, snatched a pistol from his belt, and 
aimed it at his head. The weapon missed fire. 
Tully saw that his murderous attempt had failed, 
and apprehensive doubtless of the punishment that 
it would entail, he leaped, without a moment’s hes- 
itation, into the deepest part of a creek by which 
they were walking. He sank immediately, the 
water closed over his head, and he did not once re- 
appear. His body was found a couple of hours af- 
terwards, but no trace was ever discovered of the 
Stolen Child.* 


* Various particulars of the above incident may be found in 
the Mississippi newspapers of the vears 1925-6. 
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“THERE IS A CALM AND PEACEFUL SPOT.” 





BY D. B. MORRIS. 
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calm and peaceful spot, Beyond this world of 
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And in that fair and happy land, And death far distant frowns in vain 
Spirits of love and bliss are dwelling ; Upon those spirits bright and pure ; 

And sweet from many a seraph band, And sees their glory still remain, 

The anthems of delight are swelling. From all his dark assaults secure 
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MY NATIVE GROVE. 










The leafy grove so bright and fair, 
Is from my father’s cottage seen ; 

The matin song tun’d sweetly there, 
Recalls to mind each childish scene : 

When hope o'er coming time did throw 
With skill—that my young heart beguil’d— The truth that’s penn’d by nature’s hand,— 

A veil that hid all future wo, All joys of earth to which we cling, 

And show'd me nothing but what smil’d. Are sever'd soon by death's cold hand. JULIA 


The foliage of that leafy grove 
In Autumn's blast will fade and die; 
The warbled songs of joy and love 
Will no more swell in harmony ; 
And this again to mind doth bring 
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